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One evening when the mother was sitting at the table
knitting a sock and the khokhol was reading to her about
the revolt of the slaves in ancient Rome, somebody gave
a loud knock at the door, and when the khokhol opened
it, Vesovshchikov came in with a bundle under his arm.
His cap was pushed to the back of his head and his legs
were spattered with mud to the knee.

"I saw a light in here as I was passing by, so I came
in to say hullo. Straight from jail," he announced in a
strange voice. Taking Pelagea's hand, he shook it heartily.
"Best regards from Pavel," he said.

He sat down uneasily and swept the room with a
gloomy, suspicious glance.

The mother did not like him. She found something
frightening about his square shaved head and his little
eyes. But tonight she was glad to see him and smiled
affectionately as she talked to him.

"How thin you are! Andryusha, let's give him a glass
of tea."

"I'm already lighting the samovar," called the khokhol
from the kitchen.

"Well, how's Pavel feeling? Have they let out anybody
but you?"

Nikolai dropped his head.

"Pavel's waiting there patient. I'm the only one they
let out." He raised his eyes to the mother's face and said
slowly, between clenc&ed teeth, "I .said to them, 'I've had
enough. Let me go! If you don't I'll kill somebody and
myself as well!' So they let me out."

"Ah!" said the mother, recoiling. Involuntarily she
blinked when her glance met his sharp, narrowed
eyes.

"How is Feodor Mazin?" cried the khokhol from the
kitchen. "Still writing poetry?"

"Yes. That's beyond me," said Nikolai with a shake of
his head, "What's he think he is, a canary? Put him in